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ANNUAL REPORT for 1934 


An Intermingling of Work Accomplished and Plans for the Future 


We Propose a Plan for Preventing Much Cruelty in Transportation of Food Animals. Attention 
Called to Need for New Building Brought About by Enlarged Activities 


To the Members of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston: 


Reports of all kinds generally make dry reading, 
but once a year we feel that we should present to 
our friends and loyal supporters the story of our 
activities in more or less detail. We trust that 
your deep interest in animal welfare, proved by 
your loyalty through five consecutive, difficult 
years, not to mention those that preceded them, 
prosperous and otherwise, will prompt you to care- 
fully study the data we have prepared. Should 
you then call upon us for more detail, or offer 
advice or helpful criticism, we should feel you 
appreciate that you are definitely a partner of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston and entitled to 
a voice in its operation—yes—responsible to a 
certain degree for its proper functioning. 


Fewer Horses But More Work 


A few years ago, with the revolutionary increase 
in motor transportation, it was felt in many quar- 
ters that the death knell of animal protective 
associations had sounded, but the passing of the 
horse as the principal mode of hauling merchan- 
dise, while it relieved us to a large extent of a 
particular type of work, simply paved the way 
for a more intensive and greatly needed small- 
animal work, and enabled us to direct our ener- 
gies toward the relief of suffering on the part of 
thousands upon thousands of creatures whose lives 
we demand annually that our own bodies may be 
nourished. 


Evolution of Animal Welfare Work 


Nathaniel J. Walker, General Manager of the 
American Humane Association, while on a visit to 
Amrita Island during the summer, spoke of the 
changes in the character of work among animals 
since its inception in New York City in 1868. 
Prosecution for acts of cruelty was the first step. 
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If a man beat his horse, he was promptly arrested, 
hailed before the nearest magistrate and punished. 
Some years went by, gradually bringing with them 
the idea of prevention of cruelty through emphasiz- 
ing that all creatures have certain natural rights, 
and that without them man himself would be 
forced to merely exist, if even that would be possi- 
ble, much less live in comfort to any real degree. 
Today we only prosecute in the courts when ex- 
treme or persistent cruelty demands it, and when 
a man’s sense of responsibility for the well-being 
of his beast cannot be aroused sufficiently in any 
other way. We now have well-trained agents to 
assist in caring for dependent creatures; Free 
Clinics, manned by veterinarians of the highest 
type, are maintained for the care of the animal 
belonging to the man or woman financially unable 
to provide it. 


The Appeal to Children 


Ina more or less haphazard way we are attempt- 
ing to really prevent cruelty to animals through 
lectures to school children, encouraging them to 
compete for prizes awarded for posters and essays 
on the right treatment of animals. You have 
read much in recent issues of OuR FouRFOOTED 
Frienps of the League’s approach to children 
through the use of marionettes. All this is good, 
but there has been need for a long time for some 
medium which would develop the best ideas, 
weed out those not so good, and unify the teach- 
ing. Amrita Island, that splendidly equipped 
property, pretty much made to order for a summer 
school for teachers, where they can be carefully 
coached in the character building possibilities of 
a sane consideration of animal rights, with result- 
ant benefits to the animals themselves, is the 
answer. If you have not read about it in detail, 
please send for a copy of the July 1934 issue of 
Our Fourrootep FRIENps or the September 1934 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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CAilliam E. Brigham 


The League has lost a friend, a worthy counsel- 
lor, a faithful guide. On Sunday morning, No- 
vember 25, at his home in Newtonville, death took 
from us William E. Brigham, Director, Editor of 
Our Fourrootep FRIENps, and former Managing 
Director of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
His place will be hard to fill. 

An unusual editorial on his passing appeared in 
the Boston Transcript of November 26. It re- 
corded that Mr. Brigham had been on the staff 
of that paper for thirty-five years as a political and 
legislative writer, Washington correspondent, and 
since 1925 as editorial writer. An obituary of no 
mean dimensions is contained in this quotation 
from it, “In the work which occupied nearly all 
of his mature life Mr. Brigham cherished an exult- 
ant pride.” 

The same can be said of his work for the League 
and of his writings for Our FourroorTep FRIENDs. 
Alive as he was to the need for a more extensive 
animal rescue work of the kind the League has 
been sponsoring since its inception in 1899, he also 
vigorously advocated the development of a practi- 
‘al humane education program. In our issue of 
July 1934 he wrote the story of Amrita Island and 
it can truly be said “he cherished an exultant 
pride” in that article. At the January meeting 
of the Board of Directors the following resolution 
was passed: 

The Directors of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
deeply mourn the passing of William E. Brigham. 

Mr. Brigham’s interest in the League work was made 
manifest many years ago. He has been a member of 
the Board of Directors continuously since 1927 and 
succeeded Julian Codman as Managing Director in 1930, 
carrying the responsibilities of that office until 1931. 
He retained the editorship of Our FourroorEp FrRreENDs 
until his death. 

Mr. Brigham’s interest in animal welfare was world- 
wide, and unlimited as to type, but his particular sym- 
pathy in later years was the League’s publication and its 
use as an agency for carrying the gospel of humane 
education into the schools. The proposal that Amrita 


Island be made the site of a training school for teachers, 
that they in turn might be inspired to instil reverence 
for all forms of life in the minds of children under their 
guidance, stirred him deeply and the idea of marionettes 
as a means of carrying the humane lesson found in him 
a staunch supporter. 

He was always faithful in attending meetings of the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, and 
there were few gatherings of the League supporters 
where he was not present. 

Mr. Brigham was a man of vision as to the important 
influence exerted by the League’s work, and it is with a 
profound sense of loss that the record of his passing has 
been written: 


Therefore, Be it Resolved, — 

That the Directors of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston record their deep sense of loss at the passing 
of William E. Brigham; that this resolve be spread 
upon the records of the League, and that a copy be 
sent to Mrs. Brigham. 


WRIT IN SNOW 


Going through the woods 
Today, 

I'd say 

Half-a-mile or more 

From home, | came upon 

An autograph 

Scribbled on a sheet of snow, 
Its author could have been, 
I’m sure, 

None other than a doe. 


LE BARON COOKE, 
In The Christian Science Monitor. 


Roadside Zoos 


WO noted authors, Mrs. Margaret Deland 

and Courtnay Ryley Cooper, according to a 

lengthy article in the Boston Post by John 
T. Brady, condemned the use of caged wild animals 
to attract trade to gas stations and roadside stands. 
The only reason why vigorous denunciation of 
these places is not more often expressed by people 
in every walk of life is that the extent of the prac- 
tice is not known, and the vast amount of cruelty 
involved is not understood. 

The Massachusetts 5.P.C.A. may confidently 
rely upon the fullest possible assistance of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, and not only 
that, but of every humane organization in the 
State, in their new effort to secure this much 
needed prohibitory legislation. 
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At the annual meeting of the State Federation 
of Humane Societies last August it was voted to 
support any movement having for its purpose the 
elimination of roadside zoos. These exhibits 
usually consist of bears, monkeys, raccoons, or a 
combination of these animals, and are designed to 
attract travelers to the filling stations, lunch 
rooms or fruit and vegetable stands displaying 
them. 

Judging from the number of complaints coming 
to us, the advertising value of confined animals is 
questionable. The cages are without exception 
too small and, in the vast majority of cases, 
filthy and unsanitary. 

Leashes, when used, are too short to permit 
proper exercise for either monkeys or bears. 

The proper feeding of all wild animals in con- 
finement is more or less a science. Throwing raw 
meat, bananas, vegetables, nuts or other food to 
the creature demanding such staples is not enough. 
A qualified animal expert is often at his wits’ end to 
provide a proper variety to ward off rickets, serious 
skin diseases, or other animal ailments, which 
usually follow the sort of care handed out by the 
purveyor of gasoline or other roadside commodities. 

If humanitarian reasons alone were not sufficient 
to bring about legal prohibition of confined animals 
at these places, public safety should demand it. 
Instances are on record, and available, of serious 
injury to grownups and children alike who have 
ventured within striking or biting distance of 
creatures made vicious by confinement and an 
unnatural mode of living. 

A brief study of our records discloses that in 
September 1933 our agent investigating a com- 
plaint involving a confined bear at Lynnfield 
Centre, discovered that the animal was both 
mistreated and vicious, a natural sequence. The 
owner admitted that even the attendant was in 
constant danger as the animal’s disposition had 
been utterly ruined by eight years of constant 
confinement in a cage twelve feet square. A 
merciful bullet removed a menace and brought 
release from suffering at the same time. 

A series of complaints came to us from a lady 
who during May, June and July 1934 frequently 
travelled from Nashua, New Hampshire, to the 
beach, passing a bear confined at a lunch stand in 
Wakefield. A study of the case indicated there 
was no protection from the sun provided until 
the need was emphasized. Our agent’s written 
report pictures the pitiful restlessness of this 
confined creature. 

On August 12, 1934, to cite another definite case, 


two bears and two raccoons, all on exhibition at a 
road house in Sharon, Massachusetts, were found 
poorly cared for in filthy cages. The bears were 
removed to Buttonwood Park in New Bedford and 
the erection of more suitable quarters for the rac- 
coons insisted upon. 

In October last one of our agents mercifully 
destroyed two exhibition monkeys, one of which 
had become totally blind and the other nearly so— 
undoubtedly a result of confinement and unnatural 
treatment. 

We can, of course, proceed under the general 
cruelty laws when definite cruelty and mistreat- 
ment can be shown, but release cannot come to a 
vast army of confined creatures, penned up at 
man’s whim, or for fancied financial gain, until 
physical impairment enables us to act, or until the 
Massachusetts legislature says this thing must 
end. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By writing to your Congressmen, both Senators 
and Representatives, telling them that you favor 
the enactment of this measure. 


Refer to HOUSE BILL NO. 513 when writing. 


Annual Meeting 
R. CONSTANTINE HUTCHINS was 
elected a Director and all other officers 
and directors were reélected at the An- 
nual Meeting held at League headquarters on 
February 5, 1935. 

The head of each Department made a brief re- 
port of the work for which he or she was responsi- 
ble. A feature was made of the following Honor 
Roll of Employees, consisting of all who have 
served the League continuously ten years or more. 


Archibald MacDonald 


25 years Chief Inspector 


Margaret C. Starbuck 23 Librarian 

B. Maude Phillips Q1 Director of Humane Edu- 
cation 

Lynn Hosea 19 Agent 

Eleanor E. Heuston 15 Cashier and Bookkeeper 

John Finlayson 15 “Superintendent of Agents 

Mary E. Boutelle 13 “ Manager 

Edward L. Sanders 12 “ Agent 

Harry Rolfe 12 “ Agent 

Kathryn D. Austin 12, Receptionist 

John Bella i Agent 

Edward Prescott 12 ‘“ Superintendent of Pine 
Ridge Small Animal 
Cemetery 

Albert Morris 11 League Mechanic and 
Emergency Agent 

Frank Waller 10 Operator of Electrical 


System 


Dr. Wesley A. Young 10 Chief Veterinarian 
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Annual Report for 1934 
(Continued from page 3) 


issue of the National Humane Review. An edi- 
torial in the Review calls it ““A milestone in Hu- 
mane History,” and ends with the words, “It is 
a magnificent opportunity, a magnificent responsi- 
bility.” Said Mr. Walker during the visit alluded 
to: ““To my mind it is the beginning of the third 
era in our work, and when put into operation 
will advance the cause a full twenty years.” 
This need has always existed, but until now the 
fulfillment of the idea seemed to belong to the 
somewhat distant future.. 


Practical Field Work Needed 


This advanced and progressive type of activity 
must be fostered, and promoted, but not at the 
expense of practical field work. The millennium 
is not yet. The complexion of our activities is 
slightly altered, but dogs are still mistreated, cats 
are left behind in vacant houses to starve, and 
horses still are overloaded, driven when lame and 
beaten for no reason at all. 

A glance at our statistical table on page 9 
discloses that we ministered to 9,995 horses and 
mules during the year, and that of this number 
310 were cases of such a serious nature that 
humane destruction was the only remedy. Much 
attention on the part of Chief Inspector Archibald 
MacDonald and his assistant, Joseph Connaugh- 
ton, is given to horse-rescue work. Street patrols 
are maintained, sales and private stables and rid- 
ing schools are regularly visited, and_ results 
justify all the time consumed and the money ex- 
pended in this direction. 


Stock Yard Activities 


Proper inspection of food animals continuously 
arriving at the stock yards by train and motor 
truck, and subsequent slaughtering, would necessi- 
tate increasing our staff very materially. Under 
the present arrangement we have a man on duty 
at Somerville, another in the Brighton yards, 
beginning at 5 o’clock on those days when heavy 
shipments arrive, and little goes on which escapes 
our inspectors, but an even more intensive work 
should be undertaken. 

We are glad to report friendlier relations and 
better codperation with live stock interests gener- 
ally than ever before, and we look for marked 
improvement in shipping conditions in the next 
few years through a series of studies which will 
demonstrate the practicability of certain ideas 


designed to prevent live stock loss through bruises, 
broken bones, heat prostration, smothering, freez- 
ing to death, etc., etc. 


A New England Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Association 


As pointed out in a paper we prepared for presen- 
tation at the National Convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, last October, live stock loss prevention is 
just another term for prevention of cruelty to 
animals. All interests, from the producer to the 
packer, are anxious to prevent losses. Organiza- 
tions such as ours insist on preventing cruelty 
wherever possible. This makes us partners of the 
stock raisers, truck interests, railroads and pack- 
ing houses, since we have a common end in mind. 
We propose organizing a Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Association in New England much after the 
pattern of a similar organization in Ohio, enroll- 
ing as members representatives of the meat pack- 
ers, railroads and trucking companies, stock 
yards, commission firms, producers, teachers in 
schools of agriculture, and other state agencies 
and cobperatives. 

At the risk of making this article a little lengthy, 
let us briefly enumerate some matters which might 
profitably be studied at a series of conferences 
having for their purpose live stock loss prevention, 
or, if you choose, prevention of cruelty to animals 


The breeding of only the type of animals for transporta- 
tion to distant points which enjoy strong bone struc- 
ture, and a capacious chest, rugged animals generally. 

Intelligent pre-shipping feeding and watering. ‘There 
is now a tendency to feed and water too heavily in an 
endeavor to prevent weight shrinkage before reaching 
the market. 

The avoidance of long exhausting drives or hauling in 
over-crowded trucks from the farm to the shipping 
point. 

Insistence on the substitution of canvas slappers for 
whips, canes or prods, all of which result in bruises 
and abrasions when used,—all painful conditions. 

Properly designed chutes for loading and unloading. 

More careful inspection of stock cars for weak or faulty 
floors, large cracks, wall splinters, or weak or broken 
doors. 

The use of the proper type of bedding in cars; the proper 
cleaning of cars, and substitution of clean bedding 
at all unloading points. 

The proper use of rightly constructed partitions in 
mixed loads, and also a more general use of partitions 
in stock ears to help take up the shock resulting from 
starting and stopping of trains. 

The use of ice and water sprinkling of carloads of hogs 
in transit in hot weather. 

Overcrowding. 
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The use of wind breaks on stock cars in cold weather. 

Refusal to ship and refusal to accept weak or sick 
animals for shipment. 

Improved types of stock cars. 


Baby Food Animals Our Special Care 


Young calves and lambs form a specialty all 
their own and in New England possibly to a 
greater extent than anywhere else in the country 
constitute a major problem and challenge our 
combined wisdom for the correction of abuses. 

We can see much good as a result of following 
the lead of the State of Ohio where the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention Association has long since passed the 
experimental stage. This is just another natural 
development indicating the future trends in animal 
welfare activities. 

It is interesting to note that the commercial 
animal interests themselves, not the humane 
organization, inaugurated this association for the 
improvement of shipping conditions. 


Judged Principally By Small Animal Activities 


We are associated in the public mind largely 
with small animals, however, and that is easily 
understood. With few exceptions, each dog 
handled involves a different individual. Cases 
are more numerous where two or more cats come 
to us from the same source. The various prob- 
lems presented by these 24,694 dogs and 72,400 
cats would make an interesting study. Many 
are simply owned animals which for some reason, 
sickness, accident, old age or other reasons must 
be disposed of. Others are stray animals, given 
temporary refuge by kind-hearted and thoughtful 
citizens. All through the year our own agents are 
actively gathering in strays roaming the streets, 
in the interest of keeping homeless animals from 
becoming a menace. 

We should like to take you for a journey 
through our records for the purpose of showing the 
intimate manner in which we contact thousands of 
individuals and families annually. You would 
then understand the oft-repeated remark: “‘ What 
should we do without the Animal Rescue League?” 


Twenty-Four-Hour Emergency Service 


Our telephone starts ringing in the small hours 
of the morning and keeps continually at it until 
after darkness falls; in fact, it rings all during the 
night as well in emergency cases. These we re- 
spond to promptly, regardless of bad weather 
conditions or other obstacles. From early morn- 
ing until 5 p.m. an endless procession of owned 
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animals, either to be treated in our Clinic or to be 
disposed of, flows through our front doors, each 
animal personally conducted. We conservatively 
estimate the number of our visitors on such er- 
rands alone close to 25,000 annually. While these 
cases are being cleared through the front desk, our 
trucks at the back door are unloading their cargoes 
of living creatures, many of them sick and in- 
jured, others hungry, some close to starvation, 
still others strays which will be reclaimed by 
owners. Comparatively few of them will be 
placed in new homes if unclaimed. Advanced age 
and poor physical condition makes it unwise in 
so many instances. 


Why We Need That New Building 


If you will keep that picture in mind and at the 
same time visualize the work of the Free Clinic, 
details of which are covered elsewhere in this re- 
port, you will understand our anxiety for a NEW 
BUILDING, properly equipped to care for this con- 
stant ebb and flow of human beings and the pets 
they love, and the unfortunate, homeless creatures 
as well; and which will enable us to fulfill our duty 
so clearly defined, to marshall the army of children 
just waiting to be put to work in the interest of 
animal welfare. 

We are not wasting thought on anything elabo- 
rate or pretentious. Simplicity of design and 
roominess which will enable us to maintain com- 
plete separation of diseased and well animals from 
the time they first enter our doors are the prime 
requisites. Sturdy kennel construction of the 
type which invites plenty of hot water, soap and 
scrubbing, with roomy exercise pens easily acces- 
sible, which can be flooded with sunshine and fresh 
air for purposes of purification, in place of the 
doubtful disinfectants we purchase at a fancy 
price per gallon, are needed. 

Our horse work demands well-equipped stalls 
at headquarters in addition to equine accommoda- 
tions at Pine Ridge. Parking space for our ambu- 
lances under our own roof, instead of in a public 
garage on a rental basis, is desired. 

One of the best free animal clinics in the world 
in so far as personnel and equipment goes is 
woefully handicapped both as to reception facil- 
ities and working space. Our doctors keep up a 
constant marathon between the Clinic proper and 
the X-ray room, separated as they are by about 150 
feet of twisted corridors. It is just too bad to have 
to compel the extra handling of a painfully injured 
animal when proper building arrangements would 
place Clinic and X-ray room adjoining each other. 


Humane Education Program Handicapped 


We wisely speak about influencing the “citizens 
of tomorrow ” in the interest of a future better day 
for the dumb creatures. That in itself would be 
sufficient justification for cultivating the child of 
school age, but we are too apt to forget that in the 
great majority of cases the child’s interests echo in 
the minds of the parents and present day accom- 
plishments are possible because of the unconscious 
leading of the child. In our new building we shall 

rant an assembly hall of generous proportions 
where children can meet for lectures and interest- 
ing instruction. A properly conducted circulating 
library of moderate proportions on animal and 
related topics would quietly but eloquently carry 
the League’s message into many hundreds of 
homes now untouched. The children are offering 
themselves for training, literally begging for guid- 
ance. We are not guessing—we know. In 
response to each limited invitation we extend, the 
very children we are most anxious to reach crowd 
our inadequate third floor rooms, hungry for talks 
on bird lore, and animal and plant conservation. 


“In the heart of a child is the Kingdom of God.” 


Correction of Many Abuses Tomorrow's Task 


We do not need to tell you how much depends on 
these children and the lives of their elders they 
influence. These pages have been given over time 
after time to a discussion of the bullfight menace. 
Rodeo control or total elimination will come only 
as public influence is brought to bear on all such 
exhibitions. Dog fights and cock fights and other 
unlawful under-cover cruelties still flourish in 
certain sections, and are at times indulged in not 
too far from where you live. 

Yes, we want to harness the mighty influence 
the Junior citizenship wields,—locally through the 
activities of our own Humane Education Depart- 
ment, our program to include the activities barely 
touched upon and which can never be realized 
without a NEW BUILDING; and further afield, 
through the influence of school teachers and 
Directors of Humane Education whom we propose 
training at Amrita Island. 


Memorial Not So Remote 


Former issues of Our Fourroorrep FRIENDS 
suggested the new building as a fitting memorial to 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith, but we fear it 
has seemed more of a dream to many, desirable in 
every way, but remote. Others have indicated 
they have provided for a bequest toward the 
project, and one other, at least, through life insur- 


ance. If the need were not so urgent, we feel 
assured the passing of time alone would bring the 
needed edifice, and we could afford to calmly wait, 
but the work we have sworn in our hearts to up- 
hold suffers every day the erection of the building 
is put off. In order to demonstrate that it is not 
a hopeless undertaking, due to the times or for any 
other reason, we have had a competent survey 
made, at no expense to the League, and learn that 
suitable quarters could be erected for less than 
$150,000, and we are happy to report we actually 
have $41,000, over one-quarter of the needed funds, 
on hand. 

Doesn’t this bring it closer? Your contribu- 
tion, however small, or a definite promise of a 
contribution, will encourage others. We have 
just tried to emphasize the great need and to 
indicate how future progress along a well-defined 
path will be blocked until our new building is 
erected. If in our zeal to do that, we have seemed 
to be instituting a regular drive for funds at a time 
when it may be felt such things should not be 
mentioned, we simply plead genuine anxiety that 
so much along the line of prevention of cruelty 
remains to be done, with the progress seemingly 
painfully slow at times, as the reason. 


Our Thanks to Press and Police 


The League has been splendidly treated by the 
Press of the City and Commonwealth. We 
endeavor to deserve good treatment by never 
intentionally exaggerating the facts in any case we 
investigate. Every statement officially given out 
is backed by original records in our office. To 
each and every newspaper we wish to express deep 
appreciation for the friendly and helpful interest 
displayed in our work. 

The Police Department has never failed to 
render fullest possible codperation. Officers ac- 
company our men on various dog catching 
expeditions. This is a very necessary though 
unpleasant duty and the mere presence of a 
uniformed officer maintains order and stamps the 
activity as official. 

Public Officials, too, City, County, and State, 
display the friendliest possible interest in our work, 
and we should be remiss were we to fail to express 
our gratitude for courtesies extended and assist- 
ance given from all these sources. 


The American Humane Association an Anchor 


to the Windward 


We should again like to direct attention to the 
benefits accruing to all individual Animal Welfare 
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Organizations as a result of a close association with 
the American Humane Association. The officers 
and directors of this institution are men of wide 
experience. When emergencies arise threatening 
animal welfare they send out a call to “rally 
round” which very often results in a show of force 
which defeats such menaces as bull fights, ete. 
Wise guidance is offered in connection with pro- 
posed state legislation. Wild life interests are 
cared for in a special department under the direc- 
tion of an expert. Individual memberships and 
interest in the American Humane Association 
help keep the wheels of animal protection going 
around all over the world,—a good thing, surely. 


In closing this very informal and rather ram- 
bling report, may we emphasize that in our mem- 
bership lies our main strength. The bulk of our 
funds comes to us from our members in the form of 
annual dues, other donations and contributions, 
and bequests. The last is most important. If 
you have not already done so, will you not arrange 
to name the League a beneficiary under your will? 
Thirty-six years of faithful service in the interest 
of the creatures who depend upon us for food, 
drink, and proper care, and upon whom we in turn 


depend for our very existence, entitles us to 
consideration in this very important matter. 

Our future plans are always well advertised 
through the medium of Our FouRFooTED FRIENDS 
and our doors are open to every member for a 
further discussion of these plans. We earnestly 
seek your counsel, advice, and friendly criticism. 

And lest we should seem to consider the mem- 
bers and friends of the League a source of revenue 
only, may we stress the greater value of earnest, 
loyal and zealous workers, keenly alive to all that 
is going on in the interest of a golden rule for 
animals, each doing his or her part to better 
conditions. Just knowing we have an army 
numbering thousands behind us gives us the 
necessary courage to put up a good fight in over- 
coming new obstacles and the faith to continue in 
the general direction made plain for us by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, who, we cannot state too 
strongly, enjoyed a vision which enabled her to 
plan wisely for the far distant future. 

Whether your membership fee is one dollar or 
one hundred, we need you with us. Please con- 
tinue to stand by and persuade your friends to do 
likewise. 

Rosert F. Seviar, President. 


Animal Report for Year Ending December 1934 


Horses Sheep | Poultry Mets 
Dogs Cats and Cattle | Calves} and and ieee Total 
Mules Swine | Birds | “ 
Collected by Agents....... 7,883 | 42,744 245 498 DESO 
Delivered by Owners...... 3,532 6,945 259 129 10,865 
Investigation Department. . 557 282 9,967 252 468 116 1,65 12 13,307 
Branches and Receiving Sta- 
tions: 
ane, RI Pes ho ek oo 261 486 a 4 752 
WV GRIMCLC ta) ere Shere et bes 56 62 118 
MIL eo eek aes So 1,330 Wao 36 88 9,205 
Northampton Street....... 384 1,955 14 42 2,395 
North Bennett Street. ..... 52 1,085 Q 1 1,140 
Cambridge Neighborhood 
Ouse stench aaa 62 678 Q 4 746 
(helsenc manu ite 25 ee aes Q47 2,588 i 13 2,849 
BiistebOStOn eae eae tere 226 1,569 Q 4 1,801 
West: Harwich....0. 5 oe: 139 508 3 1 18 669 
Hasthamvpen. cede ten nce 283 827 PAR 15 95 1,245 
Boxburyt acne ete ete 86 1,203 Ni 45 Issyor | 
CHiICE, A> odie a ooateneee et 9,596 BT ue 879 14,192 
Total 24,694 72,400 9,995 268 468 116 oe 1,832 112,005 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


By Dr. Wesley A. Young 


Report for the fourth quarter of 1934: 
Casesitreated ae meer toe rei ere 3, 
Advice given by telephone............... 1 


HE photograph illustrates the development 
of an instrument in our clinic which has 
proved its worth on several occasions. 

I had consulted several instrument manufac- 
turers without being able to find any sort of in- 
strument that might be used to remove objects 
from an animal’s stomach via the esophagus. 
Finally I sketched 
the pictured instru- 
ment and it was 
manufactured per 
order. It remained 
on our instrument 
shelf for a good 
many days before 
a patient arrived 
necessitating its 
use, but one after- 
noon a colored 
gentleman, Mr. 
Philip Taylor, 57 
Barton Street, Bos- 
ton, appeared at 
the end of the clinic 
day and finally got 
into our operating 
room after 5:30. 

He was carrying 


The puppy was in extreme gastric distress. Ques- 
tioning brought forth the fact that he had been 
very erratically fed and cared for. The puppy 
was in such distress that we immediately took it to 
the X-ray room, and a fluoroscopic examination 
disclosed what looked like a penny or a dime in 
the stomach. The pup emitted material such as 
potato but no metallic objects. Of course, the 


fluoroscope still showed the “penny” in the 
stomach. The dog was anaesthetized by making 
an intravenous injection, placed under the 


fluoroscope, and the above instrument passed from 
the mouth through the esophagus into the stomach. 

The pincher-like end was opened by means of a 
mechanical arrangement of the instrument and 


a small puppy weighing about four or five pounds. 


Comparative report of 1934 and 1933: 1933 1934 
Cases: treated Saucon cae ol 4 31 Ome aoe 
‘Telephone;callss see eee 5,335 7,109 


with a little careful manipulation the object was 
secured. It then proved to be several washer-like 
objects adhering together. They were removed 
one or two at a time and when the operation was 
completed we had a total of seven little tin washers 
which we had removed from the puppy’s stomach 
without the loss of a drop of blood and without 
surgical interfer- 
ence with any part 
of the puppy’s 
body. The puppy 
was able to go home 
almost immediately 
but little worse for 
his experience. 

A few days after 
the experience with 
the puppy, Dr. 
Tabbut removed a 
mass of wrapping 
cord from the stom- 
ach of a cat. This 
wrapping cord ex- 
tended the entire 
length of this cat’s 
digestive tract. By 
careful manipula- 
tion he successfully 
removed all of this cord without any particular 
damage to the cat. Several other cases have been 
handled by means of this instrument. It will 
remove practically anything that is swallowed that 
can be grasped by the pincher-like jaws. 


Electro Surgical Unit 

During the past year we secured an electro- 
surgical unit, and now this instrument is used for 
the removal of tumors, cancerous growths, and in 
the performance of other surgical operations. 

As our readers no doubt know it cuts by means 
of electrical current while at the same time it 
completely seals over the small blood vessels, thus 
avoiding much hemorrhage. We find it a great 
help in our work on our fourfooted friends. It is 
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just one more piece of equipment that enables our 
clinic to give unto the furred and feathered friends 
of mankind medical and surgical attention that I 
might refer to somewhat selfishly as placing us in a 
class of animal physicians. Without good equip- 
ment our efforts would be much less effective. 


Fractures 


Fractures continue to play an ever and always 
increasingly important part in the daily routine of 
our clinic. Each year we look back over cases in 
which we were able to bring about recovery that 
in former years necessitated destruction. 

We look forward to the coming year with great 
anticipation in this respect for our summer time 
assistant, Dr. George Mather, is now engaged ina 
final year of study at Dr. Tabbut’s and my own 
Alma Mater, Iowa State College (Ames), where he 
is making a special study of fractures, bone dis- 
eases, bone pathology, and bone physiology. This 
along with the study of nutrition and nutritional 
diseases will fit him to teach us, who are older, 
much that will be of value to our patients. 

Dr. Mather has been engaged for this coming 
summer. [am sure there would be hundreds and 
hundreds of patients made very, very happy if the 
Animal Rescue League was enabled to keep Dr. 
Mather with the organization permanently. 


Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut 


My assistant, Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, has per- 
formed his duties in the clinic in a manner that 
puts me at a loss for proper words to convey his 
worth to you readers of Our Fourroorrep 
Frrenps. If I have been busy he has been busier, 
if that is humanly possible. He has worked all 
during the clinic hours and many times up until 
late hours during the evening without any thought 
or consideration for the extra hours of tedious and 
trying toil that comes at the end of the day. 

When you stop to consider that over 14,000 pa- 
tients were cared for in this clinic during the year, 
it gives you some idea of the physical and mental 
effort necessary to maintain this department of 
the Animal Rescue League activities. 

Day after day there would be a line of patients 
waiting when the clinic opened at 9:30. This line 
would be maintained continuously throughout the 
day and on for an hour or more after closing time. 
There seems to be no end to the demand upon the 
Animal Rescue League for surgical and medical 
attention for animals. 

We must not interfere with the legitimate prac- 
tice of the veterinarian, but it is our duty as well 
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as the duty of our sister humane societies to take 
care of the animals and pets of those individuals 
financially unable to care for them and to aid the 
veterinarians of our commonwealth in any way 
possible in order that they may better administer 
to their patients. In this latter remark I specif- 
ically refer to such things as our X-ray, fluoro- 
scope, electro-surgical unit, etc. These pieces of 
equipment that are expensive can not be afforded 
by every practicing veterinarian. Every animal 
which is benefited by means of our equipment is 
relieved of suffering and relief of suffering is the 
corner stone of this clinic. 


Clinic Conditions 


There are many things about our clinic that are 
not satisfactory and certainly not desirable. 
However, they are unavoidable under our present 
housing and working conditions. First we have 
more patients than we should rightfully try to 
treat. Consequently we must try to hurry the 
patients along in order that we do at least some- 
thing for each one. 

Secondly, there is a field of observation of ani- 
mal diseases of which we are losing practically the 
entire value due to the fact that we do not have 
time to carefully observe and follow up our pa- 
tients with the thought in mind of determining 
the real efficiency and effectiveness of our treat- 
ments. This particular thing could be developed 
in a fashion that would bring many, many measures 
of relief to our furred and feathered friends to 
which we minister. 

Existing housing facilities are such that the 
working quarters of the clinic are terribly cramped. 
Our little office is now an operating room as well 
as an Office for both Dr. Tabbut and myself. We 
installed a new operating table last spring (it 
would fit very nicely in the clinic quarters in a new 
building). It is necessary to keep our patients 
waiting down in the front part of the building 
since we are using all of the little space in the clinic 
quarters for treatments, etc. There are so many 
people waiting that without question, but cer- 
tainly with sorrow, I say that we have exposed well 
dogs to various diseases, particularly distemper, 
inasmuch as under our present housing facilities 
there is no possible means of separating our sick 
patients from the injured ones. 

I should like our readers to read this last state- 
ment over carefully for it is a very excellent reason 
for better housing facilities and an indication of 
the fact that Dr. Mather could be used by the 
Animal Rescue League’s fourfooted friends to care 
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for, let us say, the accident ward—fractures, in- 
juries, etc., and avoid exposing these animals 
weakened by shock and injury to contagious 
diseases and thus we would prevent and lessen 
suffering. 


How to Care for Your Pets Column 


Something over a year ago I was invited by the 
Herald-Traveler Corporation to start a question 
and answer column in their Traveler. After dis- 
cussing this with our president, I agreed. It has 
developed to the point where it carries a “spot” 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday and there 
are scores of inquiries coming to me through this 
column. 

Through this column I try to guide people in 
care, feeding and housing of animals and to direct 
them to proper treatments for the relief of sick- 
ness, suffering, injury, ete. 


Animals in the News-Broadcast 


For the third consecutive year I am maintain- 
ing a weekly broadcast of fifteen minutes, at the 
present time over the NBC network, each Wednes- 
day, at 3:45 p.m., called “Animals in the News,” 
which in substance is a résumé of the activities of 
beasts, birds, animals, reptiles, and insects. Some 
are funny, some are sad, with the general frame- 
work being full of real information. Many of 
these incidents are brim full of heroic deeds per- 
formed by animals in behalf of man and also by 
man in behalf of animals and, of course, the scien- 
tific facts of the living habits and activities of all 
living creatures of our earth make a most inter- 
esting subject. 


Annual Humane Trap Contest 


As has been customary for some years past, I 
have been instrumental in aiding the cause of 
humane trapping, not alone in my efforts here in 
Massachusetts but in codperation with Mr. W. E. 
Sanderson, Director of the Wild Life Department 
of the American Humane Association. Mr. 
Sanderson’s program has borne much excellent 
fruit, and I can unreservedly state that his activi- 
ties have reduced the sum total of suffering in the 
business of trapping in a very great measure. 

The Animal Rescue League acts as a local re- 
ceiving station for persons interested in submitting 
models in this national contest which offers annual 
prizes of $500. The contest closes May 1, 1935. 
In addition to these national prizes the Animal 
Rescue League is offering prizes to Massachusetts 
residents who enter models in any of the three 
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classes; namely, (1) improved leg grippers, (2) 
killers, (3) alive-and-unhurt. Judges of the na- 
tional contest will judge the Massachusetts entries 
for Animal Rescue League prize money which 
totals $30. 

To date we have received several models for this 
year’s contest and we have a room full of traps and 
models at the League headquarters which may be 
viewed by anyone interested in this very worth- 
while program of reducing the suffering of the 
furred and feathered creatures living happily on 
Nature’s breast, but captured out of view of 
almost every citizen. If these animals were cap- 
tured within view of the average citizen there 
would be such a hue and cry set up that the prob- 
lem of humane trapping would be settled within 
a matter of days rather than years and years of 
hard, discouraging labor. 


Martha’s Vineyard Branch 
Katharine M. Foote 


INCE the article in the last Fourroorep 
FRIENDs there is little to add—an account 
was then given of the spring, summer and fall 

work of 1934. 

I closed the Martha’s Vineyard League, Novem- 
ber 26, came to Boston to take charge of the table 
at the Fair, December 5 and 6, which our good 
friends of the Boston League allow us to have to 
advertise our work on the Vineyard. I am sorry 
to say we have not yet a sufficient amount of 
money to build our kennels. Charitable organi- 
zations, as well as people, are feeling the lack 
of it. The work increases. Many are unable to 
properly care for their pets. They are brought to 
humane societies to have homes found or to be 
painlessly put to sleep. As money decreases, work 
increases. The needs must be met. I am dis- 
couraged at times, but faith in our ‘Chief Corner 
Stone,” perseverance, and patience will, I trust, 
overcome our difficulties, and some kind, sympa- 
thetic friend will direct a good fairy our way who 
will give us the much needed kennels. 

I left a young man and young lady to care for the 
work until I return about the middle of March. 
I deeply regret not having a veterinarian during 
the winter. I brought an Irish Setter dog, be- 
longing to the William H. Gaston family of Vine- 
yard Haven, for an operation at the Boston 
League, which was successfully performed by Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut. I took him home December 
27, and remained several days to look after the 
work on the Island. 
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Copy OF THE 
BIRD SANCTUARY 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
AT THE 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


OF BOSTON. 


EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR 


Thirty-second Annual Fair 


HE 32nd Annual Fair was one long to be 
remembered, not only because of its attrac- 
tiveness but because of the many friends who 
attended and enjoyed it. It is amazing each year 
to find how splendidly our people rally to this 
event. Many times have we said, and we reiter- 
ate, that we cannot compute the worth of a Fair 
from the financial gain alone, though that is most 
essential, but we also must consider how it affords 
an opportunity for our friends to get together, 
how the accounts published in the newspapers, and 
the pictures, give the League publicity which 
no amount of paid advertising could accomplish. 
How often it has been said that the League is 
founded, to a great extent, on widows’ mites, and 
each year the letters and donations we receive 
attest that fact more forcibly. Many of Mrs. 
Smith’s old friends who are still with us send us 
donations and letters, and we quote excerpts from 
some received this year: 
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One dear old lady, now unable to write, had her 
friend send us the following message: ‘‘She still 
remembers the Animal Rescue League and keeps 
up her interest in the Annual Fair for its benefit, 
and is having me enclose one dollar bill for her 
donation and hopes the Fair will be a great suc- 
cess.” Another friend, 86 years of age, writes: 
““T am enclosing a dollar for the Fair. I hope it 
will be a great success. I only wish my age and 
infirmities would permit me to visit your Fair. I 
also wish I was able to stretch that dollar into five 
or more. With love and all good wishes for the 
League.” Still another dear old friend writes: 
“T enclose a dollar to help out your League Fair 
in a little way. Am over 83 and not able to be 
very useful, but I still love the cause. Success to 
all of your undertakings.” 

Another letter reads as follows: “‘I received 
your invitation to the Fair and thanks for remem- 
bering me. I would love to come, but am very 
lame and get about very little with the help of a 
cane. However, I can still use my hands and 
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eyes for which I am so thankful, and I love to 
knit. And in the box which I will soon send you I 
have made some wash cloths that are of use in 
bathrooms and some other things which I hope 
you will accept for the Fair. I am most interested 
in your work and wish I could do more to help. 
I am most 83 and not at all well. Have lost my 
dear ones and home, and a kind friend who took 
me in when I needed a home and was like a sister 
to me for a number of years. But when she passed 
away I came to board with a friend, and she is so 
kind to me. I do get out to ride once in a while. 
Please forgive me for writing so much about my- 
self.” 

Quoting from another letter: “I have received 
the notice of your Fair. As I am over seventy- 
five years old and have not been in Boston for 
some fifteen years or more, it would be out of the 
question for me to attend. Iam so sorry I cannot 
contribute in money, but am sending you a few 
old postage stamps which I hope you may be able 
to sell for a few cents. I am afraid there are no 
rarities but, as I know little about stamps, can 
only hope you can do something with them. I 
would so gladly do more if I could, but as I am 
trying to live on an income of about three dollars 
a week (and this may not continue) you will see 
how impossible it is. I think your work is of great 
importance and sincerely hope it may prosper.” 

No rare stamps possibly in this collection, but 
how rare the spirit of helpfulness and devotion to 
the humane cause. Such letters as the above 
from dear old friends, contemporaries of Mrs. 
Smith—the writing in some instances indicating a 
feeble hand, but in no instance even suggesting 
anything feeble in the manifestation of a deep and 
abiding interest in the League work—go far in 
inspiring us to “carry on” day by day. To all 
these faithful followers we breathe a fervent 
“thank you.” 


Following are some of the messages accompany- 
ing packages: 

“The pillow top is donated in memory of 
Maplemont Nancy, my darling Scotch Collie, a 
true aristocrat, and every inch a lady. May it 
bring comfort and happiness to some fourfooted 
friend. 

‘*From one who loves animals and appreciates 
the wonderful work the League carries on.” 


“In this same mail is coming for the Fair an 
afghan hand knitted of pure wool from our *‘ Wog- 
gie Boy’ who hopes you'll make a lot of money 
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this year. ‘Woggie Boy’ is ten years old now but 
still a puppy.” 

The new dog on the Bead Table, Pal, a beautiful 
Norwegian Elk Hound, belonging to Mrs. George 
R. Farnum, served as loyally as did her former dog, 
Lochinvar Peggy, whose memory we treasure. 
Mrs. Farnum was ably assisted by two dogs be- 
longing to her friend, Mrs. Dean S. Luce. 

The Children’s Table attracted much attention. 
Wallace, the Cairn Terrier, belonging to Miss 
Marian Harris, did valiant service all day and 
evening, handing out grabs to the many who called 
for this unique service. 


Mrs. Davis’s Basket Table, a new one this year, 
was delightfully decorated with cones and green- 
ery, and its many charming baskets could be seen 
from all parts of the ballroom. Our Flower Table, 
bountifully supplied with beautiful plants and 
flowers by Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, attracted 
its usual attention. The Cake Table, in charge of 
Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Jr., and Mrs. Charles 
W. Greenough, was not only a source of gratifica- 
tion to the eye but also to the palate, for many 
delectable goodies were collected by these friends 
of the cause and sold to add materially to our 
total receipts. 


A large share of our profits must be credited to 
the Misses Storer of Cambridge, two of our Direc- 
tors, who carry on all through the year their sales 
of household linen, besides laces and fancy linens, 
which they make themselves. They would be 
glad to show these things at any time. An ap- 
pointment may be made by telephone. 


It would be impossible to promote a Fair with- 
out the aid of our splendid corps of workers who 
help every year, who cheerfully stay on hour after 
hour, though at times weary. We want to take 
this opportunity to thank them all most cordially 
for past services, and, in the next breath, to solicit 
their assistance for the 33rd Annual Fair, plans for 
which are already under way. We know we are 
not asking in vain, because our friends are the kind 
that stand by. 

At the entrance to the ball room was a replica of 
the League’s Bird Sanctuary, a little garden 
planned by Mrs. Smith at League headquarters. 
From an office window, she used to count twenty 
or thirty birds feeding at one time. 

Could she see it now, she might count two hun- 
dred or more. In former years we sent a man to 
Boston Common to feed them, the birds now 
come to us. 
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Why a Humane Education Department? 


By B. Maude Phillips, Director of Humane Education 


\ 7E ARE often asked the question, “Why 
a Humane Education Department?” At 
first glance, it might seem that we are 
going far afield in a work created exclusively for 
the care of fourfooted creatures by teaching the 
child through the instrumentality of marionettes; 
but judging it purely from the angle of the animal 
justifies the method we are using. The approach 
to the children in the schools utilizing the eye gate 
and the ear gate, through the use of marionettes, is 
approved by experienced teachers; and since the 
child is taught by our little characters to take 
better care of his dog or cat, to always see that his 
pet is fed before starting for school, to place fresh 
water in the yard for possible strays, to call the 
League and ask for the rescue of a wanderer, to 
hunt with a camera rather than a gun, advocates 
of these principles must logically admit the good 
which is being accomplished and likewise must 
approve the method. 

Then, too, we are encouraging the children not 
only to voluntarily care for their own pets, but 
also are prompting them to be more considerate 
of each other in their play and contacts. In fact, 
we are definitely helping to develop character 
through the use of marionettes, benefiting both 
child and animal. 

Teachers are enthusiastic as we go about from 
school to school, and their hearty codperation, 
born of their approval of this method of reaching 
children, and of the subject matter being taught, 
is very encouraging. The following excerpts 
from letters from little folks show that the lessons 
we are trying to inculcate do register: 


“Sometimes Peter Rabbit was naughty but he was 
kind to the little dog and fed him at recess. I shall 
never forget to feed my cat now before I go to school.” 


““T enjoyed the show very much and thank you for 
coming. Flopsie, Mopsie and Cotton Tail were such 
good little bunnies. They obeyed their mother and 
were so kind to the kittens. O, I do wish you would 
come again.” 


“IT wish we could have you again. I liked Peter 
Rabbit best because he was such a naughty boy in the 
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first part and turned out to be so good. He didn’t 
like to work, but ran off and had a good time when his 
mother asked him to sweep the floor or watch the cab- 
bage patch. He found out it was better to mind his 
mother. I never saw a marionette show where the 
people seemed so real. I hope we can have another.” 


**Peter learned a lesson and found out he was happier 
by being good. I will never leave for school without 
first feeding my kitten.” 


“When I grow up I’m going to be a marionette master 
like you.” 


“Your show taught me a lesson. 
everybody.” 


I guess it did 


“The things I enjoyed best about the marionettes 
was the little dog because I see a lot of dogs around my 
house every day that seems like they had had no break- 
fast. Next time I see them I will go and speak to the 
owner, because I think that animals are the best friends 
any one can have.” 


“T enjoyed your entertainment very much. The 
movies and slides were so interesting that I couldn’t 
look away. I like the marionettes too and I think they 
will teach children to be kind to animals.” 


The marionette play of Peter Rabbit has 
taught its lesson of kindly consideration for every 
living thing 151 times to date, and will, we venture 
to state, go on for many more hundreds of times. 
It is a thrilling experience to stand in front of the 
curtain and look down into the faces of hundreds 
of attentive boys and girls. When asked how 
many have either a dog or a cat of their own, it is 
safe to say that at least 80% raise their hands, 
then, ““How many of you know Peter Rabbit?” 
and up go all hands, which brings us to the point 
where we tell them that Peter Rabbit is going to 
teach them how to care for their pets, and by this 
time all are expectantly awaiting the show. 
That is our usual introduction. 

We never have any trouble holding the attention 
of the little folks, and the hum of eagerness that 
reaches our ears as we change scenes attests the 
fact that our children are joyously anticipating 
what is coming next. And, when the final curtain 
is lowered, and we step forth to nail home some of 
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the vital lessons we have been putting across we 
are greeted with such a wave of appreciation that 
it makes us doubly glad we are engaged in this 
sort of work. Many of the children, not knowing 
that ours are the voices which accompany the 
action, are amazed when we say as a test, “Let me 
see, Peter Rabbit told you to go off to school and 
not trouble to feed your dog or cat, didn’t he?” 
and such a storm of protest arises that we know 
beyond any doubt that the marionettes have put 
the lesson across in no uncertain way. 

Then, too, teachers frequently watch the show 
from behind the scenes, and are as keenly alert to 
the possibilities of this way of teaching as we our- 
selves are, and as deeply fascinated with the per- 
formance of the little creatures. 

We are this year adding to our program the 
plays of Red Riding Hood and Hansel and Gretel, 
into which much of humane education has been 
woven. At first we felt that no play would ever 
convey our message as well as Peter Rabbit, but 
we find already the new characters are assuming 
their rightful place in our hearts and in the hearts 
of the children. For example, as Hansel and 
Gretel sit at the breakfast table, the following 
conversation takes place: 


Grete: Hansel, let’s go to the woods. 

Hansev: What for? 

GRETEL: Oh, we can have fun, gathering flowers, and 
picking berries. . 

Hanset: Gee, I'll take my gun and shoot the birds. 
That will be fun for me. 

GRETEL: You ought to be ashamed of yourself. You 
know you shouldn’t shoot at birds. You not only 
would kill a lot of mothers, causing baby things to 
starve to death, but when you wound them so that they 
cannot fly or hunt for food they suffer terribly and slowly 
starve to death themselves. 

Hanseu: Oh dear, I am ashamed. I just forgot. 
Most pain and cruelty is caused I guess because people 
don’t stop to think. JI do remember now our natural 
history teacher told us we should shoot with a camera 
instead of a gun. 

GReETEL: Yes, and then you can study the habits of 
birds and learn how they live, and what they like to 
eat and how they feed their babies. They eat thousands 
of bugs and worms each day which otherwise would be 
eating up the things we eat. 

HanskEt: That’s so, but we ain’t got a camera. 

GRETEL: Don’t say ain’t. You know better than 
that. 

Hanset: Well, we haven’t any camera. 
better? 

GrReETEL: If we do our work well, and run errands 
we may be able to save enough to buy one. 


Is that 


We are just giving this short bit of a play to 
enable you to see how our little marionettes do 
their work. One could lecture and talk, tell 
stories, show movies and slides to child audiences 
without conveying the humane message with half 
the power as do our sensitive little puppets when 
handled with understanding and with our own 
hearts so truly desirous of preaching the gospel of 
kindly consideration for every living thing. 

The method is replete with tremendous pos- 
sibilities and we feel that as time goes on these 
plays will be more and more in demand. Our 
dates already tax us to the utmost but the busier 
we are the happier we become, and when we have 
commodious quarters to which we can invite our 
audiences for a more complete tieup in the interest 
of a square deal for every living creature, we shall 
feel that we are really getting somewhere. 


Cape Cod Branch 
Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 
A T THE close of our fourth year, we are increas- 


ingly thankful that this Branch came into 

existence. With a growing number of 
persons gaining confidence in our work, we are of 
course enabled to reach more and more four footed 
animals in need, and so to a greater extent lessen 
their suffering. 

On one of the coldest days in December our 
West Harwich agent, Preston Rogers, was called 
to a spot from which a black cat had been seen 
limping to a garbage hole not far distant. The 
woman who made the call reported that she had 
seen this lame cat for a week or more but had only 
just succeeded in going close enough to discover 
that its left front paw was caught in a steel trap. 
When our agent arrived the cat had taken refuge 
beneath a nearby barn, where it could not be 
reached. Mr. Rogers went home, returned with 
one of our humane traps, which he baited and left 
by the hole. That evening word came that the 
cat, with of course the steel trap and chain at- 
tached, was safe in the large box. So within a 
few more minutes the frantic creature was out of 
misery. Not exactly a happy ending but at least 
a merciful one, which relieved not only the agony 
of the animal involved but the distress of human 
beings who had been watching it, powerless to 
help. Conditions indicated that the cat had been 
for weeks caught in this trap. We ask all who 
read this to remind persons upholding use of this 
instrument of torture that an adequate law for 
their protection against so called “vermin” 
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AGENT NICKERSON'S CAR 


existed in Massachusetts before its overthrow in 
the recent election and that through their selfish- 
ness, suffering which had at least been minimized 
has again been wantonly increased. We would 
ask also how they would like to have a bare foot 
caught in one of these “jump traps” and be 
forced to drag it hour after hour, day after day, 
even while in search for food, until finally re- 
leased by death. 

It is perhaps unfair to report such tragedy to our 
sympathetic readers, yet if those who put them- 
selves in the animal’s place fail to pass the word on 
to those who do not, what hope is there of reform- 
ing our laws or of keeping and enforcing them 
when reformed? 

On New Year’s Day, with the wind blowing off 
shore at about fifty miles an hour, a gray gull came 
hurrying up our path from the sea. He neither 
flew nor fluttered, he walked very fast pausing at 
intervals to look around with an inquiring air, 
and though this sounds like “nature faking” he 
appeared to ask, ‘““Which way to the Animal 
Rescue League?” With one wing injured it was 
possible to catch him, and safe in our garage he 
huddled motionless in a corner, not interested in 
food or water, merely watching our moves with 
suspicion. Evidently he had been in collision in 
the storm, but his wing was not broken nor was 
there any sign of injury from fuel oil. So after 
two days, his exhaustion over and the wind having 
abated, we set him free on the shore. It was fun 
to watch him paddle out, duck his head and splash 
in deep water over and over again. So we left 
him, hopeful that nature would complete the 
cure. 

There were fewer song birds than usual in late 
autumn and the quail were more wary. No 
sooner were our feeding trays filled, however, than 
the smaller birds appeared, the chickadees first to 
show confidence, fluttering down upon our heads 
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and shoulders for bits of suet placed there. Evi- 
dently they were last year’s visitors who remem- 
bered their cafeteria and were merely waiting for it 
to reopen. 

Our routine work has increased so steadily that 
the extent and cost of our mileage would alarm us 
if it were not for well founded faith that help will 
not fail. Here are a few of the cheering items re- 
corded: At a large turkey farm in the neighborhood 
we visited two of our League dogs, one a young 
mongrel collie—a former stray—with an especially 
appealing face, the other a part Doberman 
Pinscher whose original owner had found him 
impossible to keep. Both are well and happy, very 
important discharging their farm duties, and both 
are highly prized by their present owner. A pedi- 
greed wire-haired fox terrier given up to us we 
found blissfully content with three young sisters 
who are overjoyed to possess him. For a part 
Angora kitten with double toes we immediately 
found a welcoming home. Naturally as time goes 
on we discover the persons who love animals and 
so we are in a position to locate good “prospects” 
for healthy pets. Two cats too old and long- 
indulged to be satisfied with new homes were put 
to sleep, their owners unspeakably relieved to 
know they were safe from harm. 

During mild weather before Christmas a woman 
went on a visit leaving her cat, she thought, well 
provided for. At least she had left food, and mice 
were said to abound in the neighborhood. The 
temperature, however, suddenly dropped and we 
arrived on a bitter day to find a hungry, thirsty 
cat sitting disconsolate by a pan of frozen milk. 
We gave him drink and left him purring over the 
food which would suffice for the remaining time of 
solitude. 

These are only a few of many cases in which 
dumb creatures have warmed our hearts by their 
gratitude. We in turn are grateful to all generous 
persons who are making it financially possible for 
us to carry on this work, notably to the officers 
and Directors of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston who have such regard for our progress that 
they have advanced our Eastham agent, Walter 
Nickerson (in our service four years), from half- 
to full-time employment. 

Continued coédperation from our Cape friends 
will enable us to give better service, have improved 
equipment at our Receiving Stations and relieve 
more needy animals than ever before; those which 
are innocent victims of man’s stupidity or careless- 
ness; those also which often in company with man 
himself are for the time being “out of luck.” 


WA 


OUR INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


By Archibald MacDonald 


‘Twas the Night Before Christmas 
|Bee was a big sorrel gelding with beautiful 


white markings, an exceptional creature, 

especially for a horse kept for hire to most 
any Tom, Dick or Harry who might require his 
glorious strength. 

In the days when the Boston Work Horse Relief 
Association promoted work horse parades, Bob was 
a blue ribbon winner. I saw it bestowed upon 
him. On the day before Christmas another horse 
had been hired to pull a pedlar’s cart over the 
slippery streets, but due to poor shoeing found it 
impossible to continue after reaching a particularly 
icy spot on Charles Street, near the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and Bob was sent to relieve 
him. Hardly had the transfer been made when an 
automobile struck, injuring the driver and break- 
ing one of Bob’s legs. A hurry call came to the 
League and I responded. A tough job confronted 
me. Bob was, aside from his terrible injury, in 
perfect condition. How proud I should have 
been, had he been able to stand upon his feet un- 
injured, to have pinned another blue ribbon upon 
him. But, no, the fates had ruled that my lot, in 
so far as this particular wonder horse was con- 
cerned, was not to be cast in a pleasant place. 
Thank Heaven, I could know it was an act of 
mercy, when as an agent of another humane 
organization, I pulled the trigger. 


Other Horse Cases 


The thought recurs with great frequency that 
our task would be harder whenever called upon to 
destroy a horse if we knew a little of its ““better 
days.” Possibly blue ribbons had figured in the 
life of an aged, emaciated brown mare we were 
called upon to put away in the business district of 
Boston a short time ago. She, too, was attached 
to a pedlar’s wagon. A bone spavin was the dis- 
ability which brought about the need of the mercy 
bullet. 

A happy early life and rare horse honors might 
have been the lot of an aged gray gelding which we 
found hauling a load of old iron in Somerville, 
suffering from a chafed condition due to improper 
hitching. He too was destroyed. 

We are thinking, too, of a bay horse, with many 
years of service behind him, we discovered in 
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Burlington hauling garbage at a piggery, panting 
from lack of breath after every hundred-foot haul. 
Had men pinned ribbons upon him in happier 
days? Possibly so, for there are many Black 
Beauties never rescued at the end of their years of 
misery until we are called upon to put them to 
sleep. 

There were 310 horses destroyed out of the 9,995 
to which we ministered during the year, but the 
cases briefly touched upon will give you a fair cross 
section of our horse work. We are ceaselessly in- 
specting for lameness, poor shoeing, overloading, 
failure to properly blanket, feed or house, and for 
other general neglect and abuses too numerous 
to list. 


Our Annual Horses’ Christmas 


The distribution of our Christmas feed is a wel- 
come change in horse rescue work. ‘This is the 
bright side. This year, as last, we fed about 1,500 
horses in the market districts of Boston and 
Chelsea and in those sections of Boston, Lynn, 
Cambridge, Somerville, Chelsea, and other sub- 
urbs, where the poorer type of horses are to be 
found. Drivers in the markets were remembered 
with hot coffee and doughnuts on Christmas Eve 
as usual, and blankets were distributed where 
urgently needed. 

We hasten to explain for the benefit of the unin- 
formed that this Yule Time feeding is not a mere 
gesture on our part. A good feed is needed every 
day, not just on Christmas, but through the me- 
dium of these bags of crushed oats, bran and other 
feed, stables are inspected, advice given on the care 
of horses and improvements suggested in many of 
the barns visited. For the little it costs the bene- 
fits are great. 


Stock Yard Activities 


Sick and Injured Animals: 252 cattle, 468 calves, 
and 116 sheep and swine were ministered to in 
various ways. Many of them were destroyed 
promptly on arrival at Brighton and Somerville. 

Especial attention is being given to open trucks. 
In cold and stormy weather we insist that canvas 
covers be used, but everlasting vigilance is neces- 
sary to insure proper attention to this detail. 

We guard against two extremes,—too much ven- 
tilation or not enough. A mixed shipment of 
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cattle and calves arrived in a box car recently. 
Although the doors were open and the openings 
slatted up, thirteen calves were found dead from 
suffocation. 


Poultry 


Poultry shipments are carefully inspected and 
hundreds of chickens relieved one way and another 
on arrival. In all serious conditions merciful 
death is brought about promptly. 


Pet Shops Visited 


We are making a special feature of clean pet 
shops, both in the interest of the animal sold and 
the purchaser. The revised dog laws help us 
greatly in this respect. We found it necessary to 
prosecute in a number of instances and secured a 
conviction in each case. 


Many Dog and Cat Cases 


Dogs numbering 559 and 282 cats entered into 
the work of our Inspection Department. 

Cases of poisoning seem to be on the increase. 
Some of this may be charged to carelessly exposing 
poisoned bait intended for vermin. We would 
urge great care in such cases, as domestic animals 
are clever when it comes to locating needed food, 
and in those instances where poison has been 
exposed for the purpose of poisoning the neighbor’s 
dog or cat, may we sound the warning that severe 
penalties are exacted by the Courts? The placing 
of poison bait in such cases is not only morally 
wrong but contrary to law as well. 

We are proud of the fact that while the work 
of this Department included ministering to 13,307 
animals we found it necessary to prosecute in the 
Courts only 22 times. We secured 21 convictions 
and the one acquittal was secured because the 
prosecuting witness failed to appear against the 
defendant. 


Excerpts from Letters 


Showing How the Dogs and Cats We Have Placed 
in Homes Are Serving and Comforting Hearts 
AN ENTERTAINING MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


“In reply to your card of inquiry about the little dog 
8618 we obtained from you, I am delighted to send you 
the following report. He is most satisfactory. No dog 
could fit into our family life better than he. He is well 
trained for the house and unusually clever! He walks 
on his hind legs, carries in the morning paper, sleeps 
quietly under the table while we are at dinner, behaves 
quite perfectly in the auttomobile—even on long journeys 
—and never speaks unless spoken to. 

“The Flaggs thought in Europe this summer that no 
animals could be as intelligent as the Martin Johnson’s 


pet cheetahs and baby elephant (we were the Johnson’s 
traveling companions for several weeks), but your dog 
surpasses them all. He has even taught us his name— 
it is Sandy. We tried many names, but he re- 
sponded only to that. 

“Thank you very much, indeed, for your codperation 
and kindness to us in helping us to find such a charming 
little friendly companion. Sandy also thanks you for 
letting him come to such a good home.” 


HYANNIS DOG SITTING PRETTY 


“The dog I took from you is very happy. It has a 
good home in a lovely part of Hyannis and will be sole 


companion to an old gentleman this winter. Money 
couldn’t buy him. ‘Thank you.” 
THE CHILDREN’S PROTECTOR 
“We are very much pleased with our dog. He is 


very well behaved, affectionate and takes very kindly to 
the children. He seems very well satisfied and con- 
tented and assumes a protecting attitude over the chil- 
dren when they are out.” 


A GOOD CAT TOO 


“Tn regard to your inquiry about the cat, he is a 
satisfactory and contented cat and is an expert at catch- 


ing mice. We are much pleased with him and he is a 
great pet. We call him a blue blood cat. I thank you 
for him.” 


FAT AND CONTENTED 


“The cat you let us have is absolutely contented, 
growing fast, and is a great source of pleasure to us. 
He is very naughty and very good alternately, and very 
loving too. Eats almost everything given him and is 
perfectly well. We all love him.” 


ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


“Regarding the kitten I got from you, I would say he 
is all that one could possibly desire a pet to be. He is 
the pet, or perhaps one should say ‘the baby’ of the 
household, and is extremely lovable and chummy with 
my four-year-old son. You can be assured that it 
would be a mighty sad household without that cat.” 
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ANIMALS AT PINE RIDGE 


They Possess Individual Characteristics—They Are Clannish 
Have Favorites Among Themselves—One Horse Leads a Blind Companion 


Old Saddle Horses, Work Horses, Donkeys and Dogs are waiting to welcome you 
at our Rest Farm in Dedham 


By Helen Leighton 


duction, but individual histories have been 

asked for so often that we feel we should 
record interesting facts in regard to our animal 
pensioners. 


FA theca Pine Ridge visitors need no intro- 


One of the most frequent inquiries is as to the 
cost of caring for and feeding so many animals. 
The answer to this is found in the generosity of our 
friends, some of whom, like Mrs. Whitney and 
Miss Harris, pension their horses for life, and this 
so liberally that it far more than covers the cost 
for their own horses and makes it possible for 
many others to be given homes here as well. 

Visitors are always interested in the horses, and 
well they may be foreach hasahistory. Whatever 
unhappy experiences they may have had in the past 
—all is forgotten in a present happy existence. 

Dolly, Jerry, Red, and Hidalgo, are kept to- 


gether in one pasture. Jerry was one of the Bos- 


ton Transcript horses and always a great favorite 


JERRY and HIDALGO 


with everybody. More than once Jerry took first 
prize at the Work Horse Parade, and it has been 
said that he attracted more attention standing in 
front of Transcript headquarters than all the fleet 
of trucks does today. He would always shake 
hands with anyone who asked him, and he does so 
today. Although he is twenty-nine years old he 
and Red when at pasture will play together, kick- 
ing up their heels, standing on their hind legs and 
pawing at each other like a pair of youngsters. 
(Red is twenty-two.) Every Christmas Santa 
Claus has a ten-pound bag of sugar in his pack for 
Jerry, a most acceptable gift in which all the 
horses share. 

Hidalgo, a saddle horse, belongs to Miss Anita 
Harris, and is pensioned by her to live at Pine 
Ridge the rest of his days. He is a Kentucky 
thoroughbred and looks the part although he is 
twenty-four years old. He has been with us 
twelve years. Hidalgo stands so high he can 
easily reach over the door of his stall, unfasten 
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the latch, and let himself out. It was necessary to 
put on a second fastening lower down, but before 
this precaution was taken he once got loose and 
ate his fill, for which indulgence he paid with an 
attack of colic. 


Dolly and Red 


Red, twenty-two years old, was a saddle horse, 
turned over to the League because of bad habits 


and uncertain temper. At first Dr. Young took 
the horse to Medfield where he rode him every day 
and had no trouble with him. He has now been 
seven years at Pine Ridge. Especial interest at- 
taches to Red because of the touching and beauti- 
ful friendship which exists between him and big 
white Dolly, the blind mare. Several complaints 
had come to us from Somerville as to Dolly’s 
treatment, but her condition was not such that she 
could be condemned, so it was with much satis- 
faction that Archie was finally able to buy her at 
auction for twenty dollars. When Dolly came to 
the farm Red became at once her self-appointed 
friend and protector. We humans may well won- 
der by what subtle, mysterious sense one horse 
recognized the other’s need for help and sym- 
pathy, for what could Red know of blindness? 
Account for it as we may, the understanding be- 
tween the two is perfect. When Dolly tires of 
grazing in one spot she raises her head and softly 
calls; Red trots at once to her side and she follows 
him to a fresh place. Often she will go with him 


all about the field, but Red never permits any 
other horse to approach her. Dolly seems to en- 
joy paying her way by occasionally doing light 
work about the place, and contentedly plods up 
and down the paths hitched to a cart and led by 
Tom Poole. Perhaps Dolly feels that even blind- 
ness is robbed of much of its tragedy when sur- 
rounded by loving kindness. 


Kitty, sixteen years old, has lived at Pine Ridge 
for two years. She is the last of the old cab-horses 
once so common on Boston streets. T'wo elderly 
women always employed the old man who owned 
Kitty. He had never been in an automobile, and 
when finally persuaded to try one he died in the 
car. We took the old horse, a rather meek crea- 
ture, who at the farm has plucked up so much 
spirit that her old master would hardly know her, 
and perhaps the ladies would no longer dare ride 
behind her. 

Bambi, a former polo pony, is very old now, and 
no longer of use at games. His owners, the Prince 
family, pension him at the farm where, at first, he 
was very timid and would not even come for his 
share of sugar with the others. He has now 
learned that there is nothing to fear, and he seems 
to take great pleasure in watching closely every- 
thing the other horses do. 

Babe, the pony, was bought to save her from 
an unkind owner. She is often taken for Peggy’s 
daughter, as they are always together, and she 
sometimes kicks up her heels and runs around like 
a colt, but she is thirty-seven years old, though, 
happily, she does not “look her age.” 

Peggy, twenty-one, was afraid of autos. She 
is afraid of nothing here. She belongs to Mrs. 
Whitney and has been with us fourteen years. 
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Donkeys at Pine Ridge 


Surely the happiest of their abused race are the 
three donkeys at Pine Ridge. Some years ago 
donkeys were used in the Lexington Amusement 
Park. At the close of the season, hearing that 
they were to be sold, Mrs. Smith bought three and 
installed them at Pine Ridge. Madelon and Ricci 
are descendants of the original trio, and, with 
Jack who came to us from Brockton, they pass 
their carefree days in a comfortable paddock, the 
pets of all on the farm as well as visitors, and see 
only the bright side of donkey life. 


Dogs at Pine Ridge 

The dog family at Pine Ridge is made up of a 
happy quartette consisting of Jerry and Big Boy, 
the two St. Bernards, Rufus, the Airedale, and 
Laddie, the Collie. 

Our Big Boy, sometimes called Pal, was brought 
to the League early this year with the request that 
we place him in a good home. As it is not easy to 
find homes for dogs of so large a breed as he, he 
was taken to Pine Ridge, and then only was it dis- 
covered that he was entirely deaf. Mr. Prescott 
had noticed something strange in his behavior, and 
that he did not respond when called, so Mr. Sellar 
tried firing a pistol directly behind the dog’s head. 
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BIG BOY WHO TOGETHER WITH THE THREE DOGS ON 


THE COVER CONSTITUTE THE DOG POPULATION OF 
PINE RIDGE 
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Big Boy never flinched, just casually looked 
around as though to say “Anything doing?” 
The big fellow has a way of lying down across the 
barn floor and taking so much room that the 
horses have to step over him when entering their 
stalls, which does not disturb Big Boy in the least. 
On the whole he has shown himself such a fine dog, 
so kindly and companionable, that it has been de- 
cided to keep him. 

As for Jerry, the other St. Bernard, he was 
found wandering about and brought to the League. 
Strangely enough no inquiry was ever made for 
him although, as someone remarked, he is “‘rather 
big to be mislaid.”’ As one of the barn dogs had 
recently died, Jerry was taken to fill his place. He 
is a splendid fellow and devoted to the other 
dogs. 

Rufus is a pedigreed Airedale, two years old. 
Now this Rufus was a born tramp if ever there was 
one. He had a home but chose to spend his days 
roaming about and hanging around the High 
School at Chestnut Hill. He became thin and in 
poor condition for lack of proper feeding and care, 
until, in despair, his owner turned him over to the 
League. He was taken to the farm and at first 
Mr. Prescott confined him in a stall with a five- 
foot gate, but always in the morning Rufus was 
loose in the barn, having jumped the gate. After 
a time Rufus was allowed to run freely indoors 
with the other dogs, but they still feared to trust 
him outside. However, as was bound to happen 
sooner or later, he got away and started down the 
drive to the entrance gate at top speed. In vain 
Mr. Prescott called and whistled, the dog paid no 
heed. But as he neared the gate he slowed up, 
then paused and looked back, looked long at Mr. 
Prescott and the barn, then trotted up the path of 
his own accord as though he had said to himself, 
“Perhaps I’d better stay here, after all; it’s a 
pretty good place.” From that day Rufus, al- 
though given his full freedom, has shown no dis- 
position to leave his home, the horses he is so fond 
of, and Laddie, his inseparable companion. 

Another dog, given up to be placed in a home is 
Laddie, the handsome Collie. When taken to 
Pine Ridge, Laddie, who proved to be a born herd 
dog, used to watch Mr. Prescott go for the horses 
and bring them up to the barn. After a time 
Laddie decided he could take over that job, and so 
he did. Now all Mr. Prescott has to do is to tell 
Laddie to go for the horses, and he is only too 
proud and happy to show his talents. Everyone 
loves Laddie and many a good home has been of- 
fered him, but he will remain a useful and valued 


member of the farm colony to the end of his 
days. 

When we see these dogs, these thrice-happy 
dogs, so full of eager life, we wonder why it cannot 
be that all others are as these, as surely all dogs 
were created to be. 


Our ambulances are at your call when needed. 
Have you an animal problem? Call Hancock 9170. 


Are there any stray animals in your neighborhood? 
We will catch them with your coéperation. 

Visit League headquarters regularly to keep in 
touch with what is going on. 


Has your dog or cat stopped eating? Find out 
why. 

Report all cases of neglect or ill treatment of 
animals promptly. 

We are the connecting link between the lost dog 
and owner. 


The Little Brown Dog 
[Anonymous] 


For a Little Brown Dog, who “‘sees”” me down 
The hill to the car when I go to town, 
And carries my bag with an air of pride, 
As he trots sedately by my side, 
And waits to see that I’m on all right, 
And watches the car till it’s out of sight— 
I thank thee. 


For the way he tears down the hill to meet 
That car at night on his mad little feet— 
The car that will bring me, he knows, from town— 
And the joyous greeting, as I step down, 
A greeting the passengers hear and see, 
Every one of them envying me, 
I thank thee. 


For the great true heart that is in his eyes, 
Tender, and patient, and brave, and wise, 
That makes him know when I’m sick, or sad, 
And, knowing, love me the more—dear lad 
With a love unquestioning, high and fine— 
For all of that Little Brown Dog of mine, 
I thank thee. 
Credit to “Open Door.” 


Inspector: Do your dogs have licenses? 
Lady: Positively not. We bathe them regularly. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Your Treasurer submits herewith his report showing the income and expenditures of the LEAGUE 
for the year ended January 31, 1935, which are summarized as follows: 


Nef Expenditure:for' General. Purposess.0. sof sh. ee, nee eee ee es ee es ee ee 
Net:Income Available for General Purposes: %. j:.5 «) «. (s), gated bh tas sts, ace a ae en oenaoree 


Delicit- for Nearjs 6 uw pete lal eee Se ieee IS eS Sunes Neo alley COE eae eines oR kel, 


The accounts for the year have been audited by Messrs. Scovell, Wellington & Company, whose 
certificate follows this report. 
BentLey W. Warren, Jr., Treasurer. 


Statement of Income and Expenses for General Purposes 


for the Year Ended January 31, 1935 


INCOME 
Memberships: 

Pile ont Eyl ede SEU R. tn Ohs, og Ts cae Foe rh a ee $100.00 

‘ACHVE Se WES rer St i ge Se Res Reg ee eae ©, ee ae nea ee eee 2,240.50 

ASSOCIATE. Lares eee wie 2 epee le eee gt, ee, een Sa oe ee ee ee 988 . 40 

JUTLOT Ped eco ease We oh wt Bene MTG cr vel so: Scie te tN tp ee ee ee 37.50 
—— $3,366.40 
Donations for General Purposes and Receipts for Rescuing Animals . . . .. ...=2.2.2.~.~. 15,159.44 
Annual Fair, less Expenses ; he Menai i ee cere Ne ke TE 4,483 .81 
Interest and Dividends on General Investments. sh TS. Tg ec eo ee a. Gee ee 39,635 .90 
Rentals and Miscellaneous Income, less Taxes and Expenses . he plat bake Sebel eo he een ere Oe 8,328 .99 
Net Income Available for General Purposes ; a Se OE re a SY Ne er oie 
Excess of Expenses over Income for the Current Year, paid from General. Fund.2. “). ¢s eee eo a eee 20,094. 36 
$91,068 .90 

EXPENSES 

Salittiéss ax SOR es Ae eon BO eR CS See 4 ee ee Oe ESSE 
Extra Labor. . et Se er Pe ee ir oc 730.02 
Our FourrooTEeD FRIENDS and Humane Education, Expenses less Income Shae ay be te Oye cee ee 1,926.63 
BranchuRecerving stations, Expenses.tess, Income) ye 7. es) cee samen pre nan 6,902.91 
Motor Collection’Sérvicetr Cie Aree ee Bite ra eee ee, ee ee, ee 4,262 .43 
Provisions ‘ Se A et ee ee ke ae, en Oe Cn ee ea te aren 1,839 .03 
Sawdust, C hiéroform.and Disinfectantscs ct} G)ot yak) ee ec ce ee 298.73 
Coal ee ab de ee ee ee et ene Ne ie Ue Td me ee te 21.90 
Light and Powersn AO silence aut ee aie Sel Ce cla a ace ee, oe 688 . 27 
Hue ‘Oils 2S = bik mca h aN a Be ey) gee Bay a se eee ee ee, OL ok re 1,538 . 28 
Repairs, Water and Insurance . ee ee ee ee ee ete ae AY ae er eR 4,777 .12 
Advertising, Printing, POnLAgS, and Office Supplies aye teed giles Se es eh gon Bet tS al ee 2,983 .01 
Telephone ... ey ea ie me es Bb ay, 4 1,223.08 
Miscellaneous Expenses ee eh ee mn Pee i aE oan a ah or A ead ey Sy! 5,011.44 
Total: Expenses Bie rh a Ree Pc ne cs, oye ee eet ea) er ‘$91, 2068 90 


**We have made an examination of the accounts and financial records of the ANIMAL Rescur LEAGUE 
of Boston for the year ended January 31, 1935. The cash and securities called for by the books were 
found to be on hand; the foregoing statements and summaries are in accordance with the books and, in 
our opinion, fairly set forth the financial condition of the LEAGUE as at January 31, 1935, and the results 
of its operations for the year ended at that date. 

ScOVELL, WELLINGTON & ComPANY.”’ 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


To the ANrmmAL RescugE Leacuk of Boston, Massachusetts, I give, devise and bequeath the sum of...................... 
dollars, and the real ‘estate’ situated:ati Nonsense oe ee eee 
Street, inthe ‘city (or town) 7of Merc ge oe ie sc ls cls ice ie ete acre tar rs ese 7 ered 


IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IF OUR FRIENDS WOULD PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


24 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Spaans Engraving Co. 
PHOTOGRAPHING 
RETOUCHING 
ILLUSTRATING 
HALF-TONE 


LINE and WOOD 
EoNeGakeAsyv laNsG 


XY 


Telephone Needham 1021 J 


NEEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1935 


Compliments 
of a 


Friend 


Worcester Highway 
at 


Framingham Centre AY An fie he 

aw 44) iol ma Ue: 

A Charming Place & Ge Bl Ee 
to Dine i te ratty Es c 
jee Wellesley Square, Wellesley 

and Commissary 


110 ctenives STREET BOSTON 


S. ©: PIEXCE GO) 


Headquarters for Dog Foods 


SPEAK-FOR-IT 
A Real Dog Food 
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THERAPOGEN 


for Protection against infections and 


PIXATERPA for Mange 


are favored by Humane Societies everywhere 


Your Veterinarian can supply you, or 
write for literature to 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
213 S. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Good-bye Flat Tires” 


GOODRICH —, 


SEAL-O-MATIC 
SAFETY TUBES 


GOODRICH TIRESSERVIGES GO: 


96 BROADWAY (off Park Square) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HAN. 5760-5761 


=» Telephone, HANCOCK 2765-2766 «= 


WHITE & JOHNSON 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS 


BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS 
VEGETABLES, ETC. 


23 Eliot Street, Boston Branch Store at Nahant 


COAST FISHING CO. 


Wilmington, California 
‘Balto is made from whole, fresh caught Mack- 
erel and a limited quantity of selected cereal’’ 
Diet of the World’s Healthiest Dogs 
You relish a good meal, so does your dog or cat 


New England Brokers, Arthur L. Johnson Co. 


of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
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We Make Quick, Free Delivery by Parcel Post, Express 
or Messenger of All Orders of Three Pounds or More 


We recommend our 
PHOENIX BLEND COFFEE at 31 cents 
and FORMOSA TEA at 55 cents 


PHOENIX COFFEE MILLS 


62-64 Cornhill Tel., Lafayette 3384 


Boston, Mass. 


Compliments of 


te CASEY. 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


DOG COLLARS bought of us marked FREE 


Kennel Signs, Dog Tags, Rubber and Steel Stamps, Stencils, Badges, 
Burning Brands, Door Plates, Engraving, Enamel Signs, etc. 


ALLEN BROS., CORP. 


CAPitol 2132 17 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 


REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 


B.T.CLancy, Tel.Granite 9628W W.P.FITzGERALD, Tel. Granite 2340M 


McKINNEY BROS. 
BRIGHTON SALE and EXCHANGE STABLE 


DRAFT, BUSINESS, FAMILY AND SADDLE HORSES 
Auction Sales Every Wednesday 
421 Market Street, Brighton, Mass. Telephone, Brighton 0052-1211 


JOHN F. SHINE 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


HAY AND GRAIN 772 fuLOING 


Compliments of 


Ri *B'U_R.G ESS Cae 


Compliments of 


GEORGE H. DAVIS STUDIO 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


First NATIONAL STORES. || 


DOGGIE DINNER BOVEX 

MAN-KIND DOG FOOD KIT-E-RATION 

OLD TRUSTY CLIMAX OLD TRUSTY PUPPY CAKES 
KEN-L-RATION ALL TERRIER DOG FOOD 
CALO DOG FOOD CALO CAT FOOD 


Red Heart Dog Food — The Three Diet Food 


M. P. WHITE CO. 


67 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Wholesale and Retail Hardware + Fine Cutlery + Builders 
Hardware + Machinists’ Tools + Paints and Varnishes 
Brushes and Supplies + Electrical Appliances and Fixtures 


OUR FOODS ARE USED IN MANY 
C) Trust OF THE LEADING KENNELS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


MADE BY A COMPANY COMPOSED ALMOST ENTIRELY OF — WRITETOUSFOR 


FREE BOOKLET 


PRACTICAL DOG MEN, AND FIT FOR “MAN’S BEST FRIEND” AND SAMPLE 


Old Trusty Dog PFoOOd CO. nrcchon Heights Massachusets 


to be comineed send GLOSSY PELT DOG RATION tec 2x: sone 


75 cents today for a : : 
5-pound bag that will “That dog you love should have his meals of tempting food, that makes him feel of your satisfaction. If 
be mailed you post alive with strength and happy start to bark his way into your heart. Pontes hintiteeding 


pale. Not a dog food just to keep the animal alive, but a combination of 
fats, proteins and sweets that makes your dumb companion eager and 
regular in his habits this food with greater 


your dog does not eat 
Larger quantities at 
following delivered 


His pelt will thicken and become alive and shiny with its regular zest than others you 
eeding 


. Moa! may return the remain- 
exclusive distributors 


THOMAS W. EMERSON CO. der and your money 


BOSTON, MASS. will be refunded. 
“ NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST WHOLESALE SEED HOUSE” 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1935 Zh 


Compliments of 


UNITED OIL COMPANY 
Wholesale Distributors of | 
HIGH GRADE FUEL OIL 


for Domestic Consumption in Homes 
ALSO 
GASOLINE, KEROSENE and 
100% Pennsylvania Lubricating 
OIL and GREASES 


Quality Always 


AMERICAN MADE PRODUCTS 


FILLING STATIONS 


| 965 Massachusetts Avenue | 
185 Kneeland Street 
46 Broadway 


OFFICE: Middlesex Ave., Somerville 


BOSTON 
\ MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: Som. 4201 


‘Meet me at the Motor Mart’ 


Motor Mart 
Garage Company 


PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 
Opposite Hotel Statler 


Park in a large, modern, 
conveniently situated 
garage at reasonable rates 
by either 


DAY, NIGHT, WEEK OR MONTH 
es Se ar: | 
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Feed ’em right 
... and REAP 


EAP your share of awards. Start now by 
awarding your dog miLK-song. This care- 
fully prepared dog food in biscuit form helps to 
keep dogs feeling right, bright eyed and with that 
smart alertness so necessary in the ‘‘show-ring.”’ 
Made of clean, wholesome, balanced ingredients. 
Contains those food elements dogs need. Sure, we'll 
send free samples. Just write 
Milk Bone Bakery 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
449 W. 14th Street, New York City 


Dog Foods 


THE KENNEL 


FOOD ISUPEE AIG) 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Established 1904 


Send postal card giving the breed and num- 
ber of dogs you are feeding and you will 
receive FREE SAMPLES sufficient for trial 
feeding, also FREE BOOKLET ‘How to 
Feed the Dog.” 


Let your dogs prove our slogan 


DH ELEO O:DAW-RL CAT Estas 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


THORPS& MARTIN Jrefry & Partridge 
JEWELERS 


Corner of Park and Beacon Streets, Boston 


COMPANY 


———— 66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING sas 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY We specialize in the appraisal and purchasing of Silver 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS and Jewelry from estates 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS Restoring and Replating of Silver and Jewelry Expertly Done 


CURRENT PRICES PAID ON OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
Fine Watch and Clock Repairing 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


F.L. COBURN CO. 


THE PRINT SHOP 
OF QUALITY 


145 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance Advisers Since 1876 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 


Telephone: HUBbard 5231 
2m 


Telephone, Hancock 5875 NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Telephones Liberty 5446-5447 


= = 


‘Ove NOW - - ALWAYS i WAX BROTHERS 
The Home of | 
Clever Joker Novelties iY INC 
Select Party Favors . 
r Displayed, Demonstrated. 


Your Party a Mirthday |f | FLORISTS 


For Home, School, Bareey 
Every Kind bear in min | SINCE 1885 


< Our Line is so Complete 
Makes Your Visit a Treat- $I 


———> SPECIALTIES ‘or rali HOLIDAYS *-——_« 


ROMFIELDST. BosTon: Mass. 215 TREMONT STREET 
Little Building BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone HANcock 7041 


DOVER HARDWARE CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 
Electrical, Plumbing and Painters’ Supplies 
Builders’ Hardware 


"Gulf Refining Company” 


82 Dover St. (Near L Station) Boston, Mass. 
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KIFF-HASTINGS = = CO/FFEURS 


143 NEWBURY STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH STREET 
PERMANENT WAVING 


Haircutting, Finger and Marcel Waving _ Established Thirty-Three Years 
Phone KENmore 1294 


Compliments of 


FUN Eelathbeee LO Russel 
1362 Beacon Street, Brookline 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 Tel. Malden 1187 


poGS C. H. LUDLAM & CO. CATS 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, Talking Par- 
rots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat Collars and Supplies. All kinds 
of Pet Stock. Birds taken to board. 


69 Bromfield St. and 20 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., and 176 Pleasant St., Malden, Mass 
Cc. H. LUDLAM PROPRIETORS L. H. LUDLAM 


Compliments of 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD DOG FOOD 
COMPANY 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 


JAMES GALLAHUE 


351 Tremont Street, Boston 


Prompt Delivery 


Groceries and Provisions 


BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGs A SPECIALTY 


H. M. SANDERS CO. 


Jobbers of HARDWARE 
to Industrials — Mills — Institutions 


27 Stuart Street, Boston 


RHODES BROTHERS CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Groceries and Provisions 


10-11 Harvard Square 170-174 Massachusetts Avenue 
BROOKLINE BOSTON 


Telephone, Regent 2040 Telephone, Kenmore 4500 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


PLUMBING AND 
D. F. MAHER °LUMEING A 
SANITARY DRAINAGE 


11 Eastern Avenue, opposite Railroad Station, DEDHAM, MASS, 
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Tel. HIGH 1852 


CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Reardon & Woodward 


INCORPORATED 
1890 Columbus Avenue, Roxbury 
BRANCH SALES ROOM 
579 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 


A Complete Stock of Used Cars 
ALL MAKES 


FEED— 


BRIGHTON MEAT SCRAP 
BRIGHTON FEEDING BONE 


BOSTON PURE COD 
AND HADDOCK MEAL 


for better results 


Manufactured by 
NEW ENGLAND 
RENDERING CO. 


Brighton, Massachusetts 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


INVALID AND SICKROOM SUPPLIES 
(ee Wheelchairs— Hospital Beds to Rent 


Trusses, Belts, Elastic Hosiery, Hearing Aids, 
Crutches, Commodes, Ultra Violet Lamps 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


851 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND X-RAY CORPORATION 


Distributors of 
STANDARD X-RAY COMPANY PRODUCTS 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone, Kenmore 6195 ESTABLISHED 1898 


FRANK H. POWERS COMPANY 
Contractors and Builders 


39 Stanhope Street Boston 


RALPH L. POLLARD 
Prescription Optician 


97 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


BOSTON ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Every Type of 
Commercial Envelope 
JAMAICA PLAIN BOSTON, MASS. 


LIBERTY 1380 


ACME NOVELTY COMPANY 


The Home of Party Favors 
FLAGS - NOVELTIES - TOYS 


296 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 
EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


( Local and Suburban) 


‘Private, 


VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL 


ANIMALS 
of all kinds treated 


DOGS 


PLUCKED 
CLIPPED 


BATHED 
BOARDED 


Let us take care of your pets” 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 
50 Village Street, Boston 
Telephone: Hancock 7760 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1935 
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an oo Se el 
he Press 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Printers of 


MAGAZINES - BOOKS - CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Gn Boston: 
SS | EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET  [:- 
IL Telephone: KENmore 9500 


eA PROPER FOOD 
for EVERY SIZE and BREED 


From puppyhood to maturity, any breed of dog can 
be raised successfully on SPRATT’S. For every age 
and every size there is a proper SPRATT’S food, 
representing years of careful study of the dietary 
requirements of the dog constitution. 


Do not jeopardize the health of your pets by indis- 
criminate feeding. Your grocer or pet shop can 
supply the particular SPRATT’S food that is best 


for them, or get it for you very easily. 


SPRATT’S Dog Foods have been used successfully 
throughout the world for 
i) ; ds three quarters of a century. 
Write for SPRATT’S interesting illustrated book They have proved their worth 
on dogs. It contains valuable hints on care and ; 


feeding, and tells how to recognize and treat — accept no substitutes for 
the commoner dog ailments them! 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Lid. 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


